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A new generation of biblical scholars has made a series 
/\ of New Testament critiques that are disquieting to those 
X X. whose faith is founded on the biblicai Jesus. These 
scholars have raised serious questions about the veracity of the 
special status of Jesus, including the virgin birth, the miracles, 
and the resurrection. Indeed, several of them not only raise 
questions but actually deny the truth of these and other qualities 
attributed to the Divine Jesus. At the same time, many other biblical 
scholars maintain the essential validity of the gospel accounts. 

Friends may well take interest in this debate, stemming as it 
does from scholarly research and religious dedication. The re¬ 
search and analysis of scholars on both sides of this question may 
be helpful to many Friends in sorting out their own beliefs about 
the Jesus who lived in history and walked the shores of Galilee. 

As a Quaker with deep reverence for the figure of Jesus as 
portrayed in the gospels, I have tried to make my own way 
through this confusion of tongues. I have come to understand 
that the issue is not simply one of considering minor discrepan¬ 
cies in the various gospel accounts, but rather of putting under 
serious doubt the historical accuracy of the events they depict, 
and more especially the unique divinity of Jesus. 

This is not the first time scholars have sought to find the 
historical Jesus, and even Albert Schweitzer’s The Quest for the 
Historical Jesus was not the first published result of such efforts. 
More recently, however, there has been a rebirth of historical 
research perusing and evaluating the evidence both within the 
New Testament and outside of it. 

Although many documentary sources outside the New Testa¬ 
ment have been known for centuries, the renewed interest in 
the subject is attributable largely to two arresting documents: 
the Q source, or Sayings Document, and the Gospel of Thomas. 
Reading them was like a revelation to me. 
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The Q source is not actually a separate physical document, 
preserved in papyrus or parchment, but a document which is 
inferred from extensive passages in Matthew and Luke. Scholars 
have known for a long time that large portions of both gospels 
report virtually the same material with only slight modifications 
in wording. They have also known that many of these passages 
were apparently copied from Mark, which is believed to be the 
first gospel committed to writing. 

But many other similar passages in Matthew and Luke could 
not have been copied from Mark, for Mark did not include them; 
they apparently came from some other source to which both of 
them had access. This common source does not exist as a 
document, but can only be inferred from the relevant passages 
in the two gospels. Because German theological scholarship 
has been highly active in New Testament research, the lost 
“document” came to be called by a German word for “Source,” 
namely, “Quelle,” or simply “Q.” 

The Q source, or parts of it, is believed to be the earliest 
existing report about Jesus after his death. It consists only of 
sayings of Jesus, and it contains little of the deification of Jesus 
apparent in the gospels. It gives no account of a miraculous birth, 
or of the passion or crucifixion or resurrection. In his exhaustive 
study of Q, Burton L. Mack sums up the nature of the document : 

In Q there is no hint of a select group of disciples, no 
program to reform the religion or politics of Judaism, no 
dramatic encounter with the authorities in Jerusalem, no 
martyrdom for the cause, much less a martyrdom with 
saving significance for the ills of the world, and no mention 
of a first church in Jerusalem. 1 

The gospels were all written later, and so it is the strong 
conviction of many historical scholars that all these special 
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characteristics that appear in the New Testament are later add¬ 
ons, as the gospels came to be committed to writing. 

Could it be that Jesus ’ special divinity was a spurious addition 
to the story of an itinerant preacher/teacher who went about 
preaching a high moral code and who wanted people to realize the 
Kingdom of God? Were most of the gospel narratives simply 
fiction? I decided to probe further, and to share with others what 
I found. 

I learned that in 1945, a series of papyri was discovered at Nag 
Hammadi, Egypt, among which was the Gospel of Thomas. There 
were numerous gospels being circulated around the Mediterra¬ 
nean in the first two or three centuries after Jesus ’ death, and the 
church authorities had to make some crucial decisions as to 
which gospels should be admitted to the New Testament as God’s 
holy word, and which should not. The Gospel of Thomas is 
known to have existed among them at the time, but no actual 
record of its text had survived until this recent discovery of the 
Gospel of Thomas, written in Egyptian Coptic (believed to be a 
translation from the original Greek). 

Interestingly, this Thomas gospel, like the Q source, consists only 
of sayings of Jesus, his teachings, some of which are also found 
in the Q source and other parts of the New Testament. Thus, the 
Gospel of Thomas lends credibility to the existence of the Q source. 

The Q source and the Gospel of Thomas depict Jesus as a sage 
teacher dedicated to bringing about the Kingdom of God through 
love and compassion, a Kingdom which was not in the sky but 
was at hand and “within you.” 

Many contemporary scholars believe that the historical Jesus 
is closer to the man portrayed in the Q source and Thomas than 
the man portrayed in the New Testament gospels. 
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The Jesus Seminar 


Although numerous critical scholars are busily seeking the 
historical Jesus, perhaps the most widely known group among 
them are the scholars of the so-called Jesus Seminar. They have 
produced a number of individual monologues, but their major 
cooperative work so far is an edition of the traditional gospels as 
well as the Gospel of Thomas; hence, the name of the work: The 
Five Gospels . 2 I decided to purchase a copy of this challenging 
volume and give it most serious study. Could this volume help 
clarify what arational person, but aperson of faith as well, can reason¬ 
ably conclude about the nature of Jesus? I turned to it avidly. 

The Introduction describes the rationale of the Jesus Seminar 
with respect to historical scholarship. 


To know the truth about Jesus, the real Jesus, one had to 
find the Jesus of history. The refuge offered by cloistered 
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guered position ... The question of the historical Jesus 
was stimulated by the prospect of viewing Jesus through 
the new lens of historical reason and research rather than 
through the perspective of theology and traditional creedal 
formulations. 3 


In historical research, they believe, one cannot take the gospel 
narratives literally, for they were not written as objective history. 

While the more traditional biblical scholarship has tended 
to accept biblical passages as historical unless the evidence 
suggests they are not, the Jesus Seminar scholars took the more 
skeptical approach of rejecting passages unless the evidence 
supported their historical validity. 

Consequently, the Seminar scholars availed themselves of a 
number of devices for screening out what they believed to be 
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modifications and add-ons. While different scholars use different, 
but essentially compatible, sets of criteria, perhaps the three or 
four most persuasive and widely used are: 

• Multiple attestation. This means that a particular passage is 
present in two or more sources. 4 

• Distinctiveness. This means that the action or saying of 
Jesus is so at variance with the dominant religious culture of 
the times that it is probably an authentic saying, original 
with Jesus. 5 

• Non-Christianizing. This means that the saying does not 
appear to stem from a later period when the evangelists were 
trying to read “Christian” passages into the words of Jesus. 6 

The Seminar scholars utilized some thirty-six different “rules 
of evidence” in The Five Gospels to assess whether or not Jesus 
actually said each of the many sayings attributed to him. Space 
precludes giving all of them here, but some examples may suffice. 

From the rules of written evidence: 

• The evangelists often revise or edit sayings to make them 
conform to their own individual language style or view¬ 
point. 

• Words borrowed from the fund of common lore or the Greek 
scriptures are often put on the lips of Jesus. 

• Sayings and narratives that reflect knowledge of events that 
took place after Jesus’ death are the creation of the evange¬ 
lists or the oral tradition before them. 

And from the rules of oral evidence: 
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• Only sayings and parables that can be traced back to the oral 
period, 30-50 C.E., can possibly have originated with Jesus. 

• The earliest layer of the gospel tradition is made up of single 
aphorisms and parables that circulated by word of mouth 
prior to the written gospels. 

• Jesus’ sayings and parables cut against the social and 
religious grain. 

• Jesus makes no claim to be the Anointed, the Messiah. 


Each of these rules, or guidelines to authenticity, as well as the 
many others not given here, seems entirely plausible under two 
assumptions: 1. that historical scholarship must look for purely 
natural causes and cannot assume supernatural ones, and 2. that 
Jesus was an ordinary mortal, perhaps with vast spiritual gifts, 
but not divine, and that the special divine character of Jesus was 
developed later by the gospel writers. 

These are plausible assumptions, but they remain assump¬ 
tions unless otherwise substantiated. They call for close exami¬ 
nation, but let us defer that until we take into consideration the 
historical sources used by these and other critical scholars. 

Understandably, the Seminar scholars vowed to use all avail- 
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the New Testament. Putting this another way, they gave no 
special precedence to the four gospels, and indeed held them up 
to rigorous h i s torical analysis. 
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Testament gospels, both before, during, and after the time they 
were written. We have already considered two of these: The Q 
source, and the Gospel of Thomas. The Q source, embedded in 
the gospels of Matthew and Luke, is believed to date from only 
ten or twenty years after Jesus’ death. 
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The Gospel of Thomas enjoys no such agreement on its date 
of origin. Because of its similarity in structure to the Q source (no 
narratives, only sayings, many of which are common to both 
sources) the Seminar scholars maintain that at least parts of it are 
contemporary with Q, hence very early sources, thus presum¬ 
ably more credible than the gospels, which were written later. 
One member of the Jesus Seminar, Stephen J. Patterson, has 
written an impressive volume asserting this position. 7 Helmut 
Koester writes “It is exactly with respect to the material that 
belongs to the earlier stage of Q, written probably within ten or 
twenty years of Jesus’ death, that we find parallels in the Gospel 
of Thomas. Of the seventy-nine sayings of Thomas with Synop¬ 
tic Gospel parallels, forty-six have parallels in Q... .” 8 

Many traditional Bible scholars place the Gospel of Thomas 
later than the Synoptic Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke), 
maintaining that rather than being a possible source for them, it 
was extracted from them. The Seminar scholars are somewhat 
arrogant about these many alternative assessments, comment¬ 
ing: “Competent studies of the Gospel of Thomas are still 
relatively rare.” 9 Predictably, they acknowledge their debt to 
Patterson’s book. 

Another early source, presumably before the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels were written, is the Gospel of Peter. John Dominic Crossan 
dates parts of this document as contemporary with the early Q 
and Thomas, and uses these parts (which he calls the Cross 
Gospel) as an important early source for the story of the passion, 
crucifixion, and resurrection. 10 

Although dates cannot be affixed with certainty, there seems 
to be wide agreement that Mark was the earliest gospel, written 
about 70 A.D., and that Matthew and Luke were written ten or 
fifteen years later, with John appearing as the last of the four, 
probably no earlier than 90 A.D., and perhaps even later. 
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Hence, some of Paul’s Epistles as well as the Q source and, 
according to the Jesus Seminar scholars, parts of the Gospel of 
Thomas, constitute prior independent sources, closer in time to 
Jesus’ life and death than the traditional four gospels. 

The Jesus Seminar’s Conclusions 

With such underlying considerations, the Jesus Seminar schol¬ 
ars went about assessing the probable validity of each of Jesus’ 
sayings in The Five Gospels. 

Perhaps their most startling finding was that eighty-two 
percent of the words ascribed to Jesus in the gospels were not 
actually spoken by him." Some of the most widely quoted and 
revered sayings of Jesus in the gospels are rejected as fictional. 
In addition, many statements are made attesting to the fictional 
nature not only of the majority of Jesus’ sayings, but also of the 
narrative accounts covering what he did. The virgin birth, the 
angels, the three kings, the resurrection, ascension, and deifica¬ 
tion are all presumed to be fictional. 

In sum, “The Jesus of the gospels is an imaginative theologi¬ 
cal construct, into which has been woven traces of that enigmatic 
sage from Nazareth—traces that cry out for recognition and 
liberation from the firm grip of those whose faith overpowered 
their memories.” 12 

Crossan, perhaps the most prestigious of the Jesus Seminar 
scholars, places these negatives within the context of rescuing 
gr pot religious significance from the psred down “historical Jesus”! 

In summary, then, it is not enough to keep saying that 
Jesus was not bom of a virgin, was not bom of David’s 
lineage, was not bom in Bethlehem, that there were no 
stables, no shepherds, no Magi, no massacre of the infants, 
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no flight into Egypt. All of that I think is absolutely true. 
But it still begs the real question, which is, then as now, 
where you find the divine manifest on this earth. Is it in 
Caesar or is it in Jesus? 13 

So many negatives—and in an article which treats only the 
infancy and youth of Jesus! The negatives from these critical 
historical scholars go on and on. They are not confined to the 
Jesus Seminar scholars, but include other critical scholars. Among 
many. Burton Mack’s book Who Wrote the New Testament? is 
a study of the manner in which the various “Jesus movements” 
successively embellished and fictionalized the figure of Jesus, 
culminating with his deification. 14 

The contrast between the beginning of Mark, the earliest of 
the synoptic gospels, and that of Luke, the latest, tends to support 
this argument of the increasing deification of Jesus. 

Mark begins his gospel with John the Baptist baptizing Jesus. 
But by the time Luke begins the story, you have John the 
Baptist’s miraculous birth, then Jesus’ birth to a virgin, as the 
angel pronounces the good news to the shepherds that “a Savior 
is Bom, Christ, the Lord.” 

Thomas Sheehan, another critical scholar, is especially sys¬ 
tematic in tracing the successive stages of glorification of Jesus 
through the New Testament and beyond. He shows how Jesus’ 
miracles were expanded and given more miraculous aspects as 
they were successively recounted in the gospels. 15 Declaring that 
“The gospel stories about Easter are not historical accounts but 
religious myths,” 16 he goes on to depict the events which led to 
the “myth” of the resurrection, centering much on Simon’s 
(Peter’s) largely “revelatory experience.” He presents a useful 
chart of the “evolution of the Easter story” through the gospels. 17 
He states that the process did not stop with the gospel narratives: 
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“Later generations of Christians would define the status of this 
God-man as the only-begotten Son of God... he would be 
proclaimed as the Second Person of the divine Trinity.” 18 

Two other aspects of the conclusions of these various critical 
scholars struck me as worth particular attention. One was the 
treatment of the Old Testament prophecies which presumably 
foretold the coming of Jesus. 

The Introduction to The Five Gospels states: “The Christian 
community soon began to search the sacred writings or scrip¬ 
tures—which it seems to have known in Greek rather than 
Hebrew—for proof that Jesus was truly the messiah. The ten¬ 
dency of the gospel writers, especially Matthew, was to make the 
event fit the prophecies lifted (and occasionally edited) from the 
Old Testament. 19 And John Dominic Crossan has depicted 
extensively the process he calls “prophecy historicized,” espe¬ 
cially as regards the development of the stories of the passion, 
crucifixion, and resurrection, 20 Tn this type of analysis, the Old 
Testament prophecies are not considered valid prophecies of the 
coming of Jesus, but simply sources which the disciples and/or 
evangelists used ex post facto to explain or legitimize what had 
happened. 

The other thing that struck me about the conclusions of these 
critical scholars was the depiction of Jesus’ preaching as 
countercultural. Back in 1973, Geza Vermes maintained that 
Jesus outdid the prophets in caring for the poor, exploited, and 
oppressed. “In addition to proclaiming these blessed,” he wrote, 
“he actually tookhis stand among the pariahs of his world, those 
despised by the respectable. Sinners were his table-companions 
and the ostracized tax-collectors and prostitutes his friends.” 21 

The Jesus Seminar scholars even made this countercultural 
trait a part of their “rules of evidence:” 
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• Jesus’ sayings and parables cut against the social and 
religious grain. 

• Jesus’ sayings and parables surprise and shock: they charac¬ 
teristically call for a reversal of roles or frustrate ordinary, 
everyday expectations. 22 

They list as examples the parables of the good Samaritan, the 
vineyard laborers who all receive the same pay despite the hours 
of work they put in, the prodigal son, and some of the Beatitudes. 
Others, such as Thomas Sheehan, point out the saying that “the 
last will be first,” and Jesus’ ranging the sinful tax collector 
above the highly-placed Pharisee. 23 One might add as counter- 
cultural the statement of Jesus to the chief priests and elders: 
“Assuredly I say to you that tax collectors and harlots enter the 
kingdom of God before you.” (Matt. 21:31), and to the Pharisees 
what must have seemed utter blasphemy: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” (Mark 2:27). 

Several sayings from the Q source, listed by Burton Mack, 
also suggest this countercultural trend. Among them: 

• Love your enemies. (Q 6:27) 

• If struck on one cheek, offer the other. (Q 6:29) 

• Leave the dead to bury their dead. (Q 9:60) 

• Don’t worry about your living. (Q 12:22)24 

One might add that the above selection of statements was not 
only countercultural to the Palestine of Jesus’ day, but remains 
so to our own culture today. 

The predictable result of the findings of the Jesus Seminar 
scholars might be to lead people to the question: “Well, if Jesus 
was just a human being, though a great person, how can one remain 
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a Christian, testifying to Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior?” The 
more conventional scholars are quite emphatic about the impli¬ 
cations of the findings described above. Scott McKnight asserts 
that if such conclusions are accurate, “millions of Christians 
have been deluded into thinking that Jesus was and is their 
Savior. They have bought into a myth that has no more roots in 
reality than the Wizard of Oz. They have trusted in a Christ who 
is not there and assumed a faith that is an illusion.” 25 

Yet, many Jesus Seminar scholars and other critical scholars 
do not feel that way. Crossan is one of them, as indicated by his 
question to everyone: Where do you see God: in Caesar or in Jesus? 

And Marcus J. Borg, one of the most prominent of the Jesus 

Seminar scholars, states: “I also live in the world of the church- 

My wife is an Episcopal priest.... I mention the fact that I live 
in two different worlds so that you will know that it’s possible 
to combine the two—the academic study of Jesus and being a 
Christian.” 26 

But Timothy Luke Johnson, one of the more conservative 
New Testament scholars, sounds a sharp contrasting note: “When 
a so-called historian uses the historical method to deny, in effect, 
the reality of anything beyond what that method can demon¬ 
strate, we suspect a certain defensiveness to be at work. When 
such, denial is practiced by someone also claiming to be a 
Christian, something still more curious is happening.” 27 

Some Afterthoughts 

The above is a summary of what I found when I delved into the 
conclusions of the Jesus Seminar scholars and other critical 
scholars who tend to strip down the special divinity of Jesus. 
There are many other such scholars and publications, but I feel 
that the above captures the main points. I deliberately read these 
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books and articles before availing myself of the criticisms 
leveled against them by the more traditional biblical scholars, 
such as Luke Timothy Johnson, mentioned above. But even 
before reading these critiques, I had a couple of my own. 

I found their reasoning highly impressive. They appeared to 
make a strong and consistent case. But as I pondered the issues 
raised, it seemed to me there was one great stumbling block to 
their line of reasoning, and that stumbling block was the Apostle 
Paul. It is important to recollect that Paul wrote his Epistles 
beginning about the year 50 A.D., long before any of the gospels 
were written, at about the time of the earlier passages of the Q 
source. 

At that early date, Paul was already preaching the Risen 
Christ who suffered to atone for the sins of the world. Thus, the 
idea of Jesus’ resurrection and divine status was being preached 
by Paul only two decades after Jesus’ death and did not first 
appear in the much later four gospels. 

These scholars try in one way or another not to take Paul’s 
early proclamation of Jesus as Christ seriously. They suggest 
that Paul’s assertions were of secondary importance to the later 
gospel writers. Or, they ignore the inconsistency of Paul's 
proclamations with their own assertion of the progressive but 
fictional deification of Jesus in the gospels. 

It also seems to me that the reasoning of the Jesus Seminar 
scholars is basically circular. They make the assumption that 
Jesus has no special divinity; then they rule as fictional various 
statements attributed to Jesus. He could not have said them. Why 
not? Because they contain “Christian” language. Or, consider 
the statement: “Jesus rarely makes pronouncements or speaks of 
himself in the first person.” Yet, the Gospel of John is full of such 
sayings by Jesus which Jesus never said. Why not? Well, 
because Jesus seldom spoke about himself or in the first person. 
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To detect such circularity in the various rules of evidence as 
a test of what Jesus said or did not say is not to discredit the total 
effort of these Jesus scholars, however. Taken as a whole, their 
entire thought structure constitutes one plausible way of trying 
to understand the historical Jesus. They present a credible way 
(not the only way, however) of looking at the gospel texts: 
namely, that Jesus was an itinerant preacher/teacher who lived 
and died as an extraordinary human being, and whose sayings 
and deeds and status gradually came to assume deification. 

For me as a Quaker, the Jesus Seminar scholars and their 
critical colleagues appear to pose a fateful choice. They seem to 
indicate that I must acknowledge that the Jesus of history differs 
drastically from the Jesus of faith, that Jesus was not divine, and 
that to worship him is an act of faith built upon a series of 
narratives which are mostly fictional. 

Traditionalist Critique of the Jesus Seminar 

A large number of New Testament scholars assert that I need 
not accept the Jesus Seminar’s conclusions. Careful analysis, 
they claim, substantiates the essential historical truth of the 
gospels. 

There seem to be two main streams of alternate conceptions 
to that of the Jesus Seminar. The one best known is that of the 
fundamentalists who believe in the inerrancy of the Bible and 
hence take all the gospels as God’s divinely inspired truth. The 
fundamentalist position of the inerrancy of the Bible seems 
downright incredible to me, in view of the multitude of factual 
and moral contradictions contained therein. 

But what of the others, the scholars who apply critical 
historical analysis to the Gospels but who affirm the special 
divinity of Jesus and the bulk of the Gospel narratives? 
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Since the Jesus Seminar fellows presented a formidable case, 
I wanted to see what scholars of equal competence would have 
to say in defense of the more traditional conception of Jesus, as 
given substantially in the four gospels. As I began to read their 
critiques of the Jesus Seminar scholars, and their defense of the 
gospel narratives, I was highly impressed. I particularly noted 
their accurate portrayal of the Jesus Seminar position, and then 
their critique of it. And when they went beyond criticizing the 
Jesus Seminar and mustered their defense of the validity of the 
gospel narratives, I was likewise impressed. Here were scholars 
who struck me as being just as knowledgeable about the ancient 
documents and about the various issues raised by them as were 
the Jesus Seminar scholars; and they were equally logical and 
convincing in advancing their point of view. 

Their initial critique was directed at the credentials of the 
Jesus Seminar scholars, who had claimed to represent modem 
biblical scholarship. How representative were they? According 
to Michael J. Wilkins and J. P. Moreland, editors of Jesus Under 
Fire, a widely publicized book criticizing the Jesus Seminar and 
The Five Gospels, they are not widely representative, and many 
of them have no established reputation as New Testament 
scholars. Of the seventy-four Fellows of the Jesus Seminar, 
fourteen are acknowledged leading scholars, they write, and 
another twenty are recognizable as having produced important 
works on the subject. ‘The remaining forty, or more than half 
of the entire Seminar, are relative unknowns . . . For a full 
eighteen of the Fellows, a computer search of two comprehen¬ 
sive databases of published books and articles turned up no 
entries relevant to the New Testament at all!” 28 

Luke Timothy Johnson devoted his entire book on The Real 
Jesus to his critique of The Five Gospels and characterized the 
Jesus Seminar scholars as a group of scholars self-selected on 
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the basis of prior agreement on basic approaches, “a ten-year 
exercise in academic self-promotion ... a far better example of 
media manipulation than of serious scholarship.” 29 

These are, of course, ad hominem arguments which say 
nothing about the authenticity of the Jesus Seminar’s conclu¬ 
sions. But they do challenge the Seminar scholars’ claim to 
represent anything like a broad consensus among Jesus scholars. 

The issues raised in the various critiques are highly complex, 
and I have had to make my own assessment of the most important 
points in them. In doing so, I have utilized primarily the two 
books mentioned above, the one by Luke Timothy Johnson, the 
other by a group of ten Jesus scholars. 

The first issue they raise is truly crucial: are so-called super¬ 
natural events to be rejected out of hand, following a purely 
naturalistic interpretation of the universe, or are they to be 
considered, like other events, by weighing the evidence for and 
against them? The conventional scholars, as I shall call them, 
assert that to dismiss the possibility of miraculous events with¬ 
out weighing the evidence is unscholarly. Let the accounts be 
approached with an open mind that is willing to be swayed by 
the weight of evidence. 

Although I am predisposed personally toward the naturalistic 
viewpoint, I find this argument very persuasive: let us consider 


the evidence! 

The second main issue is the question of dates. The date of the 
Gospel of Thomas is especially important, since it, along with the 
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that Jesus was a preacher/teacher who spoke in aphorisms and 
parables, as indicated in these two documents, and that most of 
the gospel narratives were later fictional add-ons. But if Thomas 
was not an early independent source, one is left with only the Q 
source and other more questionable early sources. And of 
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course, there is the apostle Paul preaching to the contrary at the 
same time as early Q. 

In the local university library, a number of books gave 
various estimates of the date of Thomas. One of them dated it 
from about 50-70 A.D. One said the second half of the first 
century. Another said it could date from the end of the first 
century. Still another volume put it anywhere from 140 A.D. to 
160 or 170. Consequently, I find it wise to hold in abeyance 
whether the Gospel of Thomas antedates or postdates the four 
biblical gospels. 

These scholars also tended to emphasize the point that had 
previously occurred to me about the seeming circular reasoning 
of the Jesus Seminar, and they pointed out numerous instances 
in which those critical scholars had assumed what they set out 
to prove. 

They also took account of the problem that Paul presented for 
the Jesus Seminar’s conclusions. Johnson points this up in the 
following criticism of Crossan, which also alludes to the 
Seminar scholars’ circular reasoning: 

Crossan pays virtually no attention to the light that 
might be shed on “the historical Jesus” by references, for 
example, in Paul. His accounts of Christian origins bypass 
completely those in canonical writings such as the Acts of 
the Apostles. To construct his portrayal of Jesus, he will 
draw on any apocryphal writing in preference to any 
canonical writing. The criteria that matter for determining 
authenticity are those that make up the predetermined 
portrait that Crossan wishes to emerge. 30 

William Lane Craig points to Crossan’s assurance that Jesus 
was indeed crucified because this event is attested by two non- 
Christian sources, Flavius Josephus and Tacitus: 
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This is quite amazing. We have on the one hand a New 
Testament chock full of early and independent references 
to Jesus’ crucifixion, including Paul’s citation of the early 
tradition in 1 Cor. 15:3, and on the other hand a doctored 
reference a half century later in Josephus and a reference 
no doubt dependent on Christian tradition by Tacitus; yet 
Crossan accepts the crucifixion on the basis of the latter! This 
evidences a prej udice against the New Testament documents 
that can only be described as historically irresponsible. 31 

It will be recalled that the Seminar scholars set out to be 
rigorous in their analysis. They were able to agree that only 
approximately eighteen percent of the sayings of Jesus in the 
gospels were authentic. They rejected eighty-two percent of 
them; but just because they cannot verify that Jesus said them 
does not prove that Jesus did not say them. Yet, many of their 
rules of evidence permit only that conclusion: 

• The evangelists frequently attribute their own statements to 
Jesus. 

• Sayings and narratives that reflect knowledge of events that 
took place after Jesus’ death are the creation of the evange¬ 
lists or the oral tradition before them. 

• Only sayings and parables that can be traced back to the oral 
period, 30-50 C.E., can possibly have originated with Jesus. 

• Jesus’ characteristic talk was distinctive—it can usually be 
distinguished from common lore. Otherwise it is futile to 
search for the authentic words of Jesus. 32 

To conclude that these sayings might have been added later 
hardly proves that in fact Jesus did not say them. Habermas 
comments: “In other words, if one attributes a Gospel report to 
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ancient beliefs, parallels, or the author’s style and believes that 
this in and of itself explains it away, this is a logical mistake. 
Such charges do not necessarily rule out historicity.” 33 

In another vein, Darrell L. Bock criticizes the strict “multiple 
attestation” criterion of the Jesus Seminar. “If we were to apply 
such standards to other documents, whole shelves of ancient 
history would have to be excluded.” 34 

And Luke Timothy Johnson writes: “Can it be assumed that 
Jesus ‘characteristically’ spoke in short aphorisms, that he never 
initiated dialogue but only responded to others, that he was 
consistently paradoxical and countercultural in his outlook? It 
should be obvious that these are not ‘criteria’ at all, but assump¬ 
tions that are attached to a predetermined vision of the Jesus who 
is supposedly sought.” 35 

In the view of some critics, the Jesus Seminar scholars 
not only apply excessively rigorous rules of evidence, but 
they occasionally violate those very rules when they find it 
convenient. Johnson points out that The Five Gospels accepts 
the parable of the good Samaritan as historically authentic: 

But how can this be? It is found only in the Gospel of 
Luke, therefore failing to meet the (we thought essential) 
criterion of multiple attestation. Furthermore, it is fairly 
lengthy, certainly not a ‘short aphorism’ ... Why then is 
it included? The only answer possible is that it fits the 
Seminar’s preconceived notion of who Jesus must have 
been. The Seminar has not consistently followed the very 
criteria it established. 36 

A somewhat different criticism also struck me as 
important. Alluding to the portrait of Jesus as adduced by the 
Jesus Seminar, Blomberg writes: “How did a simple speaker 
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of proverbs and parables ever alienate the Jewish and Roman 
authorities of his day to such an extent that he was executed 
in so gruesome a fashion?” 37 And Scott McKnight claims that 
“such a Jesus would never have been crucified, would never 
have drawn the fire that he did, would never have commanded 
the following that he did and would never have created a 
movement that still shakes the world. ” 38 

In criticizing two books by Burton L. Mack, Blomberg 
makes a final point of criticism that perhaps reflects the basic 
attitude of most of the conventional biblical scholars as over 
against the Jesus Seminar: 

It requires the assumption that someone, about a genera¬ 
tion removed from the events in question, radically trans¬ 
formed the authentic information about Jesus that was 
circulating at that time, superimposed a body of material 
four times as large, fabricated almost entirely out of whole 
cloth, while the church suffered sufficient collective 
amnesia to accept the transformation as legitimate. 39 


The Case for the Gospel Accounts 

It is one thing to criticize the Jesus Seminar scholars and other 
critical scholars. It is quite another to convince a serious, 
skeptical reader of the essential veracity of the biblical account 
of Jesus’ life, death, and resurrection. That is precisely what the 
authors of Jesus Under Fire and The Real Jesus set out to do. 
We turn from their critique of the Jesus Seminar scholars to their 
defense of the authenticity of the New Testament accounts. 

Their first assertion is crucial: Are we going to dismiss the 
supernatural out of hand, without weighing the evidence of the 
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gospel narratives? If so, then of course, the virgin birth, the 
miracles, the resurrection, the divinity of Jesus, are mere fictions. 
But the issue is whether such events actually did happen. Simply 
denying their possibility is to brush away the problem. 

Proceeding, then, to the historical evidence, these scholars 
maintain that wherever the gospel narratives can be checked by 
outside sources, they are confirmed: 

Even if we did not have the New Testament or Christian 
writings, we would be able to conclude from such non- 
Christian writings as Josephus, the Talmud, Tacitus, and 
Pliny the Younger that: (1) Jesus was a Jewish teacher; (2) 
many people believed that he performed healings and 
exorcisms; (3) he was rejected by the Jewish leaders; (4) he 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate in the reign of Tiberius; 

(5) despite this shameful death, his followers, who believed 
that he was still alive, spread beyond Palestine 
so that there were multitudes of them in Rome by A.D. 64; 

(6) all kinds of people from the cities and countryside— 
men and women, slave and free—worshipped him as God 
by the beginning of the second century. 40 

This outside corroboration lends weight to the veracity of 
other parts of the gospels on which there is no evidence from 
such independent sources. As these scholars point out, we have 
more factual knowledge about Jesus than any of the figures 
of the classical period. No other historical figure has been so 
carefully and consistently researched. 

Although the gospel narratives were written only a few 
decades after Jesus’ death, the critical scholars had questioned 
their veracity on the basis of the elapsed time since the events 
they purport to describe. Blomberg contrasts this time lapse with 
what is known about Alexander the Great: “The two earliest 
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biographers of Alexander the Great, for example, Arrian and 
Plutarch, wrote more than four hundred years after Alexander’s 
death in 323 B.C., yet historians generally consider them to be 
trustworthy.” He asserts: “The Gospels deserve to be treated at 
least as generously as any other purportedly historical narrative 
from the ancient world." 41 

Since a large part of the Jesus Seminar’s critique was based 
on the assertion that in the years after Jesus’ crucifixion there 
grew up a body of gospel legends which increasingly converted 
him into a divinity, the conventional scholars defend the cred¬ 
ibility of the gospel accounts. William Lane Craig writes: “The 
early date for the traditions in 1 Corinthians 15, which reach back 
to within five years after the crucifixion, precludes the hypoth¬ 
esis that the appearances in this list are legendary.” 42 Citing 
several early instances of belief in Jesus’ divinity, Blomberg 
asserts: “Such beliefs thus emerged early in the history of the 
church; we may not chalk Christ’s ‘deification’ up to a late stage 
in the development of Christianity.” 43 

Blomberg offers additional evidence that the narratives about 
Jesus were not “doctored” by the gospel writers: 

Numerous Christian controversies that surfaced after Jesus’ 
ascension and threatened to tear the New Testament church 
apart could have been conveniently solved if the first 
Christians had simply read back into the Gospels solutions 
to those debates. But this is precisely what never happens. 
Not once does Jesus address many of the major topics that 
for the rest of the first century loomed large in the minds of 
Christians—whether believers needed to be circumcised, 
how to regulate speaking in tongues, how to keep Jew 
and Gentile united in one body, whether believers could 
divorce non-Christian spouses, what roles were open to 
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women in ministry, and so on. In other words, the first 
Christians were interested in preserving the distinction 
between what happened during Jesus’ life and what was 
debated later in the churches. 44 

These scholars also acknowledged the problem of differences 
and inconsistencies among the gospel narratives. This problem 
has never troubled me, personally, for if the gospels were written 
at different times and by different evangelists, decades after the 
crucifixion, it seems only plausible that they would show some 
differences in their choice of events to record and in the words 
used to record them. 

In this connection, Darrell L. Bock writes: “Each Evangelist 
retells the living and powerful words of Jesus in a fresh way 
for his readers, while faithfully and accurately presenting the 
‘gist’ of what Jesus said.” 45 He gives several instances of the 
parallel treatment of events in the gospels, showing that there are 
minor differences in emphasis and sequence which do not 
detract from the basic message they contain. He then examines 
the question of whether the evangelists simply presented their 
own theology rather than that of Jesus, and defends the authen¬ 
ticity of the ‘gist’ of Jesus’ sayings using criteria of authenticity 
employed by the Jesus Seminar scholars: dissimilarity, multiple 
attestation, and coherence. He concludes: “Anyone who reads his 
[Jesus’] words in the Gospels should realize that the voice that 
is present is neither muffled nor created; it is loud and clear.” 46 

To many people, perhaps the most massive task confronting 
the conventional scholars is the historical authentication of the 
miracles performed by Jesus, including the obviously super¬ 
natural resurrection. In Jesus Under Fire, Gary R. Habermas 
addresses the question of the miracles. He refers to the basic 
assumptions of naturalism vs. supematuralism; again, he says 
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in effect: Let’s consider the evidence—no presuppositions! He 
points out that even some of the Jesus Seminar scholars ac¬ 
knowledge the healing and exorcism miracles as historical, even 
though they attempt to explain them in purely naturalistic 
terms. 47 He makes a strong case for the authenticity of the 
miracles, but it is more important for us to examine in some 
detail the case made by his colleague, William Lane Craig, 
for the greatest miracle of all: Jesus’ physical resurrection. 
Traditionally, the resurrection has been a pivotal point for 
proclaiming the special divinity of Jesus. 

Craig presents strong arguments for the authenticity of the 
resurrection. His case rests largely on the veracity of the “empty 
tomb.” Once he establishes its veracity, he goes on to show 
that any explanation other than the physical resurrection is 
untenable. 4 * The issue is of such importance that it warrants 
further treatment. 

I propose here to take some liberty with his presentation, 
though not with his substance. I recast his argument with the 
following statement, and the serious questions it raises for 
anyone who denies it: 

Suppose Jesus did not rise from the dead. 

Question 1. Then how do you account for the empty tomb? You 
may of course say that the empty tomb narrative is a fiction, 
but if so: 

Question 2. If Jesus had not risen, his corpse still there, how 
could his disciples maintain that he had risen, when contem¬ 
porary scoffers could readily have pointed out Jesus’ corpse 
and exposed this fiction? 

Question 3. How do you explain that the Jewish leaders, as 
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recorded in Matthew, acknowledged the empty tomb, 
claiming that Jesus’ followers had stolen his body from the 
tomb? Had Jesus’ body still been entombed, they could have 
exposed the fraud. 

Question 4. How was it that Jesus’ followers did not follow the 
custom of venerating the graves of their dead leaders, but 
instead paid no further attention to the burial site? 

Question 5. Why would Mark in this “fictional” account have the 
empty tomb discovered by women? These women could still 
have been alive and their story checked by contemporaries if 
not true. Moreover, if this was fiction, it would have been 
more advantageous to the emerging Christian cause to have 
the empty tomb discovered by Peter or one of the other 
disciples, thus giving them greater stature. 

Question 6. How come that Paul, who had talked with 
eyewitnesses in his visit to Jerusalem, was utterly convinced 
of the resurrection, and staked his preaching, as well as his 
life, on its truth? 

Question 7. How do you account for the fact that, in that society, 
replete with rumors and alleged stories more or less true, there 
were no other competing traditions regarding Jesus’ burial 
and the empty tomb? 

Question 8. Is it really credible that the disciples, shortly after the 
crucifixion, could go on proclaiming that Jesus had risen, 
while the tomb itself could be examined for Jesus’ corpse and 
the veracity of the story could be checked with eyewitnesses? 

Question 9. When Jesus’ disciples could have accomplished 
their purpose by declaring the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Jesus with them and energizing their lives, why do you 
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suppose they utilized this “incredible” story of the physical 
resurrection of a dead man? 

Question 10. How do you explain the amazing rise of the 
Christian movement based on the Risen Lord, if there were no 
verifiable resurrection? Paul wrote that “if Christ has not been 
raised, our preaching is useless and so is your faith.”—this duri ng 
the very years when many people who were living at the time 
of the crucifixion were still alive. They could have exposed 
this fiction and undermined Paul’s missionary efforts. But 
Paul’s greatest obstacle was the arguments about abiding by 
the Jewish Law, not about the truth of the resurrection. 

Question 11. Do you really find credible any of the other 
explanations of the empty tomb: The women went to the wrong 
tomb? Jesus was not really dead when he was removed from 
the cross and sequestered away safely? The disciples stole his 
body and hid it? He was buried in some common grave which 
no-one took note of? What evidence is there for any of these 
explanations, or others, in the face of the multiple documen¬ 
tation of the resurrection and the questions raised above? 

Question 12. Or, do you rule out the resurrection, despite the 
evidence, simply on the naturalistic basis that “it couldn’t 
happen?” 

After dealing with such issues as the above, Craig goes on to 
assess the veracity of the appearances of Jesus to his followers 
on different occasions as depicted by Paul and the subsequent- 
appearing gospels. We need not pursue his arguments point by 
point, but rather indicate that there is considerable difference of 
opinion, even among these more conventional New Testament 
scholars, as to whether these appearances were visions or were, 
indeed, the presence of Jesus in flesh and blood. 
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The Choice is Ours 

Like the Jesus Seminar scholars, the more traditional scholars 
make a highly plausible case. If one assumes that supernatural 
events cannot be admitted in historical scholarship, then of 
course their case falls to the ground, for such events as those 
depicted in the gospels cannot have taken place. But, once one 
grants that such miraculous events should not be excluded from 
scholarly assessment and analysis, the traditional scholars make 
a credible case for the essential veracity of the gospels. 

So, we have two contrary thought systems, each one showing 
a high level of plausibility on its own terms. The gap between 
them seems unbridgeable: either Jesus was a remarkable human, 
but simply a human, who led an exemplary life and uttered some 
highly spiritual and moral teachings, or Jesus was Lord and 
Savior, who atoned for human sins on the cross and became— 
or always was—part of the Godhead. 

Since I have deep respect for the scholars on both sides of this 
great divide, I regret that there seems to be little or no dialogue 
between them. It might be expected that as scholars, each side 
would want to take seriously the assertions of the other side and 
with open minds try to benefit by their facts and reasoning. But 
no; each side inflexibly defends its position, seeking only to 
refute the other side and have its own side prevail. 

Even the books they recommend to their readers for further 
study are quite different. Neither set of scholars says: “There is 
another side, put forth by reputed scholars. Here are some of 
their books so you can get an alternative view.” In fact, the 
suggested readings in The Five Gospels and in Jesus Under 
Fire give quite disparate bibliographies, the only volume on 
both lists being the relatively peripheral book edited by James 
M. Robins on The Nag Hammadi Library : 49 The authors of 
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Jesus Under Fire do not even list for suggested reading The 
Five Gospels, the subject matter of their entire book. 

In considering this apparently unbreachable divide, there comes 
to mind a sentence from Gunther Bomkamm which stood out 
from the page to me as I read it: “To make the reality of God 
present: this is the essential mystery of Jesus.” 50 

Millions of devout people find that Jesus helps them see what 
God is like, and what God wills for us humans. But from the 
time of the earliest scholarly search for the historical Jesus, 
many devout and spiritual souls have had the nagging suspicion 
that perhaps the real Jesus was only a human being, though a 
great one. Over the subsequent years, a large number of biblical 
scholars have suggested this possibility. 

The current wave of hi storical scholarship has brought this 
issue, formerly the sole preserve of theologians, out into public 
view. For this, they have been criticized as publicity seekers. 
Whether or not that is true, one must ask if the public, especially 
the religious public, especially the Christian public, is not 
entitled to learn what some of the best minds on each side of 
New Testament research have to say about the divinity of Jesus. 
No matter how we as individuals come out on this question, we 
all owe a debt of thanks to these scholars on one side or the other 
who have helped illuminate the issue. They have provided us 
with a serious basis on which to take up the arduous task of 
establishing and grounding our own beliefs. 

In my own case, a statement like Bomkamm’s above seems to 
indicate a possible meeting place between the two extreme 
positions examined here. Consider John Dominic Crossan’s 
statement, cited earlier: 
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But it still begs the real question, which is, then as now, 
where you find the divine manifest on this earth. Is it in 
Caesar or is it in Jesus? 

And one by Luke Timothy Johnson, presumably at the other 
end of the spectrum: 

The resurrection experience that founded and that grounds 
the church is not based on the transitory encounters of a few 
people on Easter day or for forty days thereafter, but on the 
experience of power through Jesus by generations of 
people across the centuries and continuing until today. 51 

These statements may ring a sympathetic note with many 
Quakers, as they do with the present writer. Howard Brinton, 
writing about the early Quakers, has put it well: 

The Word or Light proceeding continually from God to 
create whatever is good in the world dwelt fully in Christ 
and by measure in men as human beings. For this reason 
the Quakers did not take pains to distinguish between the 
Eternal Christ and the historic Jesus. It is often difficult to 
tell of which they are speaking. 52 

The early Friends called themselves Publishers of Truth. For 
them, the Truth they published was that Jesus had come to 
put humans in contact with God, a God who was not only “out 
there, somewhere,” but also within each human. It was not the 
truth of the world of senses, nor the truth of scholarly analysis of 
ancient documents. Rather, they proclaimed the Truth they had 
experienced, the Truth of God’s presence. The extent to which 
historians and theologians experience God’s presence is quite 
apart from the degree of their learning. George Fox, the founder 
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of Quakerism, was highly dubious about their knowing God 
through scholarly pursuits alone, for he wrote, “being bred at 
Oxford and Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to 
be ministers of Christ.” 

The truth that is contained in verifiable knowledge about the 
factual world is not the only kind of truth. It is misleading to 
apply its standards to the Truth of the spiritual world, for this 
Truth is not amenable to factual verification. It is another mode 
of existence, with its own set of requirements and characteristics. 

As a Quaker, I have great reverence for the Bible and in 
particular, the gospels. I consider the scriptures to be a help in 
defining my relationship to God; but they are not the main 
source of my faith. Rather, that source is the direct experience of 
God, which lies in me and potentially in all human beings. 

Like many other people, I take a lively interest in the current 
debate. I find that many of the thoughts written by the traditional 
scholars, as well as the more critical ones, are worthy of high 
respect. But to me, personally, religious faith is not based on 
the historical accuracy of the gospels. It rests on the experience 
of God’s presence. 
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WHY PAMPHLETS? 


If you are unfamiliar with Pendle Hill publications , why not start 
a subscription to the pamphlet series? 

One of the basic ideas concerning Pendle Hill is the application 
of the tenets of the Society of Friends to adult education as a 
preparation for usefulness in the field of religion and social action. 
Because it is a Quaker institution, Pendle Hill differs radically from 
a theological seminary or a school for social workers. As in the case 
of other vital movements, small or large, the idea motivating this 
experiment seeks embodiment in pamphlets. Pendle Hill pam¬ 
phlets, like the early Christian or the early Quaker tracts, present a 
variety of viewpoints, all in some way derived from another 
fundamental idea. Variety is evidence of life; cold uniformity 
presages death. 

But why pamphlets? Why not more books, or magazine articles, 
or posters? The typical pamphlet has certain characteristics which 
make it an apt vehicle for experimental thought. It should be the 
right length to be read easily at a single sitting (9,000 words). It 
should portray a single thesis without wandering from it. It must be 
concerned with a topic of contemporary (though not necessarily 
topical) importance. And a Quaker pamphlet, like a Quaker sermon, 
must embody a concern. 

Though these qualifications have never been used as a systematic 
checklist by our Publications Committee in choosing manuscripts, 
they have generally applied to the over 300 pamphlets we have 
issued since Vincent Nicholson's Cooperation and Coercion as 
Methods of Social Change began our series in 1934. Some of these 
pamphlets have been written by persons who have lived and worked 
at Pendle Hill as students and staff or who have attended confer¬ 
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of seekers. 


Approximately 100 pamphlets are still in print. The older pam¬ 
phlets which have gone out of print are available in photocopied 
form. Please write to the bookstore for a catalog: 


PENDLE HILL BOOKSTORE 
338 Plush Mill Road 
Wallingford, FA 19086-6099 
Phone: (610) 566-4514 ext. 2 or (800) 742-3150 
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